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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t Patronize List” 
ef the San Francisco Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


GOOD GOODS 


American Tobacco Company. 

Black aiid White Cab Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 
Foster’s Lunches. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Jenny Wren Stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., Garment Makers. 
Majestic Hall, Geary and Fillmore 
Market Street R. R. 

Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

Natioral Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Phillips Baking Company. 

Players’ Club. 

Regent Theatre. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
United Cigar Stores. 

Yellow Cab Company. 


A Good Place to Trade 


COURTEOUS SERVICE 
BROAD ASSORTMENTS 
MODERATE PRICES 


MARKET AT FIFTH 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are 


unfair. 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
Quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. | 
(Please notify Clarion ef any Change.) 
bow wo ee oe eS 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary. March, April and October. 49 Clay 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and ith Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Tuesdays. 224 Guerrero. 


Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 209 Guerrero. 


Auto Mechenics No. 1305—Meet Thursdays, 236 
Van Ness Ave. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Secretary, Chas. Fehl, 636 Ashbury. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia 


Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia 


Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and ith Mondays 109 
Jones. 


Blacksmith and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues 
days, Labor Temple. 


Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Bookbinders—Office. room 804, 693 
Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 177 Capp. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brewery D°.vers—Meet 2nd Monday, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 4th Thursday, 
117 Capp. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 


Butchers No. 508—Meet ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Laurel Hall, 7th Ave. and Railroad Ave. 


Casket Workers No. 9 —Meet Ist Tuesday, 16th 
i and Valencia 


104— 


Mission. 
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Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 177 
Capp. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, Cali- 
fornia Hall, Turk and Polk. 


Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 580 
Eddy. 

Coopers No, 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Dredgemen No. 72—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
268 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 
112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall, 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wed- 
nesday, 59 Clay. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 


Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza, Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets 1st 
and 3rd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Laber Temple, 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


151—Meet Thursdays, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Letter Carriers—Sec,, Thos. P. Tierney, 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Sec., A. W. Dobson, 134 
Jules Ave. Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 273 
Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., George Wyatt, 3654 19th 
St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Material Teamsters No, 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers~Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders ’Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 109 Jones, 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. 
Board, Tuesday, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, Office, 305 Labor Temple. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. Meet Ist Friday, Labor Temple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St, 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet @nd and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Promotional League, Room 301, Anglo Building; 
phone Hemlock 2925. 


Rammermen—Sec., Chas. M. Gillen, 811 Vienna. 
Meet 2nd Monday. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
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Wednesdays, Labor 


Ist and 3rd Mondays, 


Labor 


2nd and 4th 
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Riggers 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Sec., Emil Link. 389 30th Bt 
Meet 3nd and 4th Thursdays, Tiv Hall, Albion 
Ave. 

Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 

Shipwrights No. 750—Meet 3nd and 4th Thure- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist 
Lahor Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet lst and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesday. Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday. 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 8rd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Frank C, Pine, 
Newark, Cal. " 

Stove Mounters No. 62—Sec., 
1215 E, 18th St., Oakland, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 686 Bryant, 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Office, 68 Haight. 
Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple, 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meets 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 
Temple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counthan, 106 
Bosworth. Meets 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., except 
last Wednesday 8:30 p.m. 1256 Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1171 
Market. 


and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 118 


and 3rd Fridays, 


Geo. Cochran. 


2nd and (th 


28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple, 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


LABOR_ CLARION 


The Official Journal of the San Francisco: Labor Council 


VOL. XXIV 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

Progressives of all parties are aroused over a 
scheme now before Congress to make constitu- 
tional amendments virtually impossible. Appar- 
ently the scheme is backed by reactionaries of all 
political faiths who hope to bar all further amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

The plan is before the Senate in the form of 
an amendment to the Constitution, sponsored by 
Senator Wadsworth of New ‘York. The proposed 
_amendment has been given a preferred place on 
the legislative program and it is reported the re- 
actionaries are hoping to rush it through Congress 
at the present session. 

Many “Jokers” in Bill. 

Discussing the proposed Wadsworth amend- 
ment, Labor, organ of the railroad workers, says: 

“The reactionaries have a double object in 
hastening consideration of the amendment: They 
want to head off all future amendments to the 
Constitution, but they also want to make sure 
that.the pending child labor amendment will be 
defeated. 

“Fortunately the Progressives in both houses 
are not asleep. They are preparing to discuss the 
Wadsworth amendment and to lay bare the in- 
numerable ‘jokers’ concealed in the innocent-look- 
ing document. 

“The supporters of the Wadsworth amendment 
have advertised it as a great ‘back-to-the-people’ 
proposal. They say that constitutional amend- 
ments should be ratified by the people of the 
States, and not by the Legislatures, and they 
insist that the Wadsworth amendment provides 
for such a popular referendum. 

A Fake Referendum. 

“This is joker number one. The so-called ref- 
erendum is a fake. 

“Of course, anyone familiar with the records 
of the gentlemen pushing the amendment would 
have suspected that. Every member of Congress 
who has supported Wadsworth up to date is a 
well-known reactionary. The idea that a great 
democratic proposal would come from such a 
source is supremely ridiculous. 

Easy to Block Consideration. 

“The Wadsworth amendment does not provide 
for referring constitutional amendments to the 
people. It merely gives States Legislatures the 
right to refer amendments if, and when, and how, 
they see fit. 

“Tf a legislature wishes, it can block considera- 
tion of constitutional amendments indefinitely by 
merely refusing to pass a referendum law, or it 
may fill the law with such restrictions—for ex- 
ample, a provision that an amendment could not 
be ratified unless it received two-thirds of all the 
votes cast—as would make it valueless. 


Perhaps the Worst “Joker.” 

“Another of the major jokers in the Wadsworth 
amendment is the provision that only one-fourth 
of the States are required to defeat an amend- 
ment while three-fourths of the States are re- 
quired to ratify. 


“In addition, under the Wadsworth amendment, 
ratification must be secured within eight years. 

“Under these provisions, the enemies of an 
amendment could either resort to dilatory tactics 
and thus prevent action for eight years, or they 
could pick out 13 States where they knew they 
were strong and by securing a negative vote in 
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those States, nullify the affirmative action of the 
remainder.” 
Lawyer Hits Scheme. 

In a statement assailing the proposed amend- 
ment, Donald R. Richberg of the Chicago Bar 
declared that the principal purpose of the scheme 
is to make amendment of the Constitution more 
difficult. Summarizing his analysis of the pro- 
posal, Mr. Richberg said: 

“The main point to be emphasized at the present 
time is that the proposed amendment involves a 
fundamental change in governmental policy which 
has remained unchanged through the entire his- 
tory of the Republic, a change in governmental 
policy of major importance. Second, it should 
also be pointed out that the result of adopting 
this amendment and submitting it to the States 
would be to inaugurate a nation-wide debate over 
the meaning and effect of this proposal in addi- 
tion to the inevitable debate over its merits. Third, 
its one purpose and effect is to make an amend- 
ment to the Constitution more difficult. Fourth, 
it offers a referendum bait for progressive support 
which is a palpable fraud, as might be expected 
from the fact that this amendment has the support 
of the most reactionary anti-democratic forces in 
Congress and in the country at large. Fifth, 
there is an extremely sinister menace in the very 
fact that such an amendment as this, with its tre- 
mendous importance, is made a major item on the 
program for a short session, when it has not re- 
ceived in the present or any previous Congress 
any adequate consideration, and when it has re- 
ceived practically no consideration whatsoever in 
the country at large. This amendment is either 
proposed merely as a waste of valuable time or 
else as part of a secretive and vicious attack upon 
the fundamental principles of our democracy.” 

ee 
OUTLAW EVERY STRIKE; MAKE PEONS. 

Feudal overlords of West Virginia would ex- 
tend their peonage to every wage worker in the 
State. House Bill No. 436, introduced by Dele- 
gate Bartlett of Marion County, is intended to 
extend the machinery of State, now used against 
the miners, to all other workers. Clause “B” of 
the bill would deny the right of workers engaged 
in “the production for market of any article of 
commerce which is a ‘necessity’ to the public 
at large to strike.” : 

Under the Kansas plan, authorship of which is 
credited to former Governor Allen, that law su- 
gar-coated the theft of the workers’ liberty by 
setting up a board that was intended to arrange 
his living standards. 2 

Delegate Bartlett does not worry about such de- 
tail. He proposed to outlaw strikes, regardless 
of grievances of workers, and would empower 
courts to stop any and every strike by the injunc- 
tion process. 

ae 


CHICAGO TEAMSTERS GET WAGE RAISE. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Seven thousand Chicago teamsters and chauf- 
feurs have received a pay raise of $2 a week. This 
is the first increase since 1922, when Ezra J. 
Warner, the permanent arbiter, made an award 
of $3 a week increase. 

The new wage scale ranges from $31 a week 
for drivers of single-horse wagons to $44 a week 
for other teamsters and chauffeurs. 
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Reactionaries to Block Congress 


REPLACING WHITE SEAMEN. 

While publicly professing its faith in an “Amer- 
ican merchant marine,” the United States Fleet 
Corporation continues to Orientalize these ves- 
sels. 

On June 17, last year, the fleet corporation 
issued an order that in the manning of all mer- 
chant vessels owned by the United States Ship- 
ping Board and operated by private parties, 
through the fleet corporation, employment should 
be given on the following order of preference: 
American citizens, aliens holding intention papers, 
aliens eligible to citizenship. 

Under this order the deck and engine depart- 
ments of these vessels were manned by white 
men. The steward’s departments continued to 
carry Chinese. 

Despite the success of this order, it was can- 
celled on December 11 last and vessels were 
ordered to give Filipinos the first preference after 
American citizens. Aliens holding intention pa- 
pers, and aliens eligible to citizenship, were given 
next preference. 

In the steward’s department chief stewards must 
be American citizens and other Americans are to 
be employed “wherever practicable,” with Fili- 
pinos next in order of preference. 


In.a protest to President Coolidge, officers of 
the International Seamen’s Union point out that 
Filipinos first choice for the vessel operators. 


“This will come about,” the trade unionists say, 
“because (a) the operators have abundantly 
proved that their first preference is Chinese, their 
second preference is Filipinos, and since they can 
not have the Chinese they will have the Filipinos, 
in so far as the Filipinos are available. It is 
plainly contemplated in the circular that Filipinos 
and white Americans are to sail together in the 
same department; live, sleep and eat in the same 
forecastle and (b) it is perfectly well known to 
operators of vessels, as well as to everybody else 
having anything to do with shipping—in fact, it 
is freely testified to by ship owners themselves 
—that Filipinos and white men can not be mixed 
in the same forecastle. 


“The result of the order will, therefore, be that 
the American citizens, both native and natural- 
ized, will be driven out. There is nothing now 
in our immigration laws or in our navigation laws 
to prevent Filipinos from being employed in any 
trade.” 


The unionists also stated that they conferred 
with officers of the fleet corporation on January 
20 last and suggested that if the American mer- 
chant marine is to be Americanized the present 
order should be repealed, the order of December 
11 be reinstated and union seamen employed in- 
stead of communists and I. W. W.’s and smug- 
gling Orientals. The fleet corporation refused 
to consider these suggestions. 


The trade unionists insist that it is useless to 
consider the Americanization of this country’s 
merchant marine under conditions that are driv- 
ing white men from these vessels. 


Under the law the fleet corporation is the op- 
erating department of the United States Ship- 
ping Board. Merchant ships, owned by the gov- 
ernment, are leased to private concerns. Wages 
and other expenses are paid by the fleet corpor- 
ation. 
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ECONOMIST FAVORS CHILD LABOR BAN. 
By Prof. F. W. Taussig 
Editor, Quarterly Journal of Economics. 

The real question is not whether child labor 
shall be regulated, or whether there shall be State 
control of education; least of all, whether the 
home shall be “invaded”; but whether there shall 
be uniformity in these things—nay, whether there 
shall be the possibility of uniformity. 

All these regulations and controls already exist. 
Every state “invades the home” when it com- 
pels the children to go to school. Almost all 
States regulate child labor to some extent, but 
they vary in their legislation. As regards child 
labor, the variations are bad, because they lead 
to a bad kind of competition between the back- 
ward States and the forward States. The back- 
ward States try to attract capital by having the 
minimum of regulation or by having none at all. 
The forward States find themselves subjected to 
an unfair and lowering competition. The employ- 
ers who aim to be as free as possible in utilizing 
child labor, want the debasing competition to 
continue. They oppose the amendment because 
they wish to threaten the forward States with the 
competition of the backward States. 

There is an obvious difference between compe- 
tition of the States in regulating child labor and 
competition in providing education. Competition 
in education has an uplifting influence on the back- 
ward; they strive to do better. 

Competition in child labor has a depressing 
effect on the forward; they find it hard to do well. 
Uniformity means that all are on the same plane 
as regards this factor, and that the worst do not 
set the pace for the better. 

> 
FOOD COSTS GO UP. 

The retail cost of food has increased in 20 of 
the 22 cities included in the report of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

During the month from December 15, 1924, to 
January 15, 1925, the increases ranged from 4 
per cent in Cincinnati, Kansas City and Savannah 
to less than five-tenths of 1 per cent in Columbus, 
New Haven and Rochester. 

During the year period, January 15, 1924, to 
January 15, 1925, iood costs increased in 21 of the 
22 cities. Louisville and Norfolk lead with 8 
per cent, Baltimore, Little Rock and Savannah 
followed with 6 per cent. 


Manchester was the only city that reported a 
decrease, 1 per cent. 
> 
Be sure your sin will find you out if you do not 
give preference to the union label, shop card and 
working button. 


You're right! 
I wear 


CAN'T BUST'EM aoe 


Jhey guarantee that 

Weocone ever Tips yy, 
MMgeta as bid 
my money back. 


OVERALLS 


UNION 


| 
CA ANTBUSTEM 
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PRISON LABOR FOR PRIVATE PROFIT. 
(Publicity Department 
United Garment Workers of America). 

Robs the free worker of his job. 

Robs the taxpayer by forcing him to pay the 
“overhead” for the prison labor contractor. 

Robs the State because the contractor pays less 
than one-sixth the going wage of labor and less 
than the cost of the maintenance of the prisoner. 

Robs the prisoner of the fruits of his labor and 
of training that will fit him for civil life. 

Robs the prisoner’s family of support. 

Robs the legitimate manufacturer of his trade. 

Fills the market with filthy and disease-laden 
goods. 

Provides an incentive for prison brutality. 

Make our penal institutions a disgrace to civil- 
ization. et 

The work prisoners do in prison shops does 
not give them the proper training for law-abiding 
life outside. When a prisoner has “pulled the 
task” for five years, he has acquired no training 
that will be of the slightest use to him, for men 
do not make shirts, house dresses, underwear 
overalls nor children’s play suits in factories— 
this is women’s work. The months of slavish la: 
bor that is presumed to fit men for life, and 
reform the criminal, have been worse than wasted. 
The slavish task to which he has been driven by 
the most brutal punishments have given him no 
skill with which to earn an honest living. 

Driven and unpaid work never did and never 
will make any man respect himself, the law nor 
labor. Slavery never made an industrious man, 
nor brutal exploitation an efficient worker. 

Weakened by slow starvation, sapped by con- 
finement and bad air, bent by driven labor, broken 
by the lash and solitary, contaminated by venereal 
diseases and tuberculosis, dressed in prison 
shoddy, and penniless, consumed by hate and 
social grudges, the prisoner steps outside the 
prison gates to face the struggle for existence. 
Usually he is not strong enough to stand the 
test. He goes down in the struggle, preys upon 
society and goes back to prison to be a perpetual 
expense to the decent, law-abiding, tax-paying 
citizens, and a constant menace to free labor. 

The union label is a guarantee against these 
conditions. By refusing to hand union dollars 
to the convict labor trust, prison labor is dealt 
a fatal blow. 


oe — 
THE OUTGO OF YOUR INCOME. 

Here’s the way the average family’s income is 
expended, according to the U. S. Census Bureau, 
whose figures are borne out by a table just com- 
pleted by Ohio University after an exhaustive 
survey: 

Food, 43 per cent; rent and taxes, 17 per cent; 
clothing, 13 per cent; savings, amusements, etc., 
20 per cent; all utility service, 7 per cent. 

Ohio University’s figures show that the 7 per 
cent paid out for utility service is divided as fol- 
lows: Electricity, 1.10 per cent; street car fare, 
2.27 per cent; gas, 2.45 per cent; telephone, 1 per 
cent. — oe _____ 

TIPS ARE WAGES. 

A referee of the New York Industrial Commis- 
sion has ruled that tips are wages. The decision 
was made in the case of a bell boy who asked 
for compensation for injuries on the basis of his 
total income. At the first hearing compensation 
was awarded on the basis of $14 a week. Bell 
boys testified they earn $35 and $40 a week 
through wages and tips. The referree ordered 
that the injured boy be awarded $20 a week. 


HOME OF HAND TAILORED UNION MADE CLOTHES 


Exceptional Values in Guaranteed All Wool Suits 
Complete et. < Union Made eee 
“WHATS NEW WE SHOW” 


JOHNSON’S 


$35.00 


2554-56 
MISSION ST REET 


ewoowoooroerrrrg 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND BERKELEY 


SCHLUETER’S 
' FOR SERVICE 
Electric Washing Machines—All Makes 
2762 Mission Street San Franciseo 


Phones Mission 390 and 391 


States 


Restaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 
boom 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES CARPETS 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRAPHS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Occidental Stoves 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor 


2101 B 
2119 f} st. 
Mission at 
St. REDLICK-NEWMAN <a 17th 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHINGS 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


bowen mony 


BEGIN AT THE TOP 


—to dress well and succeed. Start 
the new year with a good looking 
pay ORS of the smart new styles 

rom 
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HAT STORES 


1080 Market St. 3242 Mission St. 
2640 Mission St. 605 Kearny St. 
26 Third St. 1457 Fillmore St. 
720 Market St. 226 W. 5th St.(Los Angeles) 
Lundstrom Hats are Union-made 


Agents for Stetson 


’ 


$35.00 


Next to 
New Mission Theatre 
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WAGES AND PRICES. 
By Norman Thomas. 
Are You as Well Off as Your Father? 

Are the workers better paid than they were in 
the last decade of the nineteenth century? Are 
prices higher because wages are higher, or, on the 
contrary, have money wages risen in an effort to 
keep up with prices? Do unions help the workers 
to get more wages, counted not in terms of money 
but of what money will buy? These questions 
are of the utmost importance to the workers. Light 
is shed on them by an important article entitled 
“The Movement of Wages and the Future of 
Prices,” by Professor Paul H. Douglas, of. the 
University of Chicago. This article has been re- 
printed by the Academy of Political Science, New 
York, and many labor union locals would do 
well to get it. We can only summarize Professor 
Douglas’ conclusions: 

He begins by estimating that in the year 1923, 
the probable relative cost of living was repre- 
sented by the index number 281 if we take the 
cost during the decade from 1890 to 1899 as 100. 
That is, it costs 2.8 times as much for a worker 
today to support himself and his family as it did 
for his father buying the same sort of food and 
clothing back in the nineties. 

Against this must be set an increase in wages. 
In terms of-purchasing power on the hourly basis 
since 1919 the workers have probably been paid 10 
to 15 per cent more than during the closing decade 
of the last century. That is, on the hourly basis 
the rise in wages has a little more than over- 
taken the rise in prices. (This was not true dur- 
ing the war years.) 

Against this, however, must be set the fact 
that although labor has made a real gain in 
diminishing the length of the working day, it has 
paid for this gain by a lower purchasing power 
for a week’s work. The reduction in the number 
of hours has probably more than taken away such 
advantage as labor has gained in the rate of pay 
per hour. Mr. Douglas concludes: “It seems prob- 
able that the American workingman can purchase 
less for the standard week’s work today than 
during the nineties.” 

So far we have been talking about average gains. 
It is an interesting and significant fact that the 
gains in wages have been very unevenly distributed. 
To our surprise we discover that the strongly 
unionized building trades as a whole are esti- 
mated to have exactly the same purchasing power 
for full time weekly earnings now as during the 
decade of 1890-1899. The unionized bakers and 
men’s clothing workers, on the other hand, have 
increased their purchasing power from an index 
number of 100 in 1890-1899 to 121 and 123, re- 
spectively, in 1923. Other unionized trades, in- 
cluding newspaper printing, have fallen consider- 
ably. The worst showing is made by government 
employees whose earnings went down to 53. Farm 
labor went to 83, unskilled labor to 80, and 
slaughtering and meat packing to 83. It is evi- 
dent from Professor Douglas’ figures that not all 
unions have succeeded in raising real wages cal- 
culated in terms of full time weekly earnings, but 
on the whole it would appear that unions have 
helped. The rise in men’s clothing is undoubtedly 
due to unionization, and the sharp drop in the 
wages for slaughtering and meat packing, by con- 
trast, Professor Douglas suggests, is due to the 
success of the packing houses “in preventing the 
unions from getting more than a foothold in their 
industry.” 

Professor Douglas’ final conclusion is “that 
price increases have not been caused in their ini- 
tial stage at least, by increases in wages.” The 
next time the storekeeper tells you that you pay 
more because wages have risen remember this 


conclusion by a competent economist. 
Se eee 


The union label teaches us to think only of the 
best, to work only for the best, 
the best. 


to expect only 


ey 


BY THE WAY. 


From Texas comes a story indicating that there 
is plenty of opportunity for reform in the con- 
duct of the state’s prisons. The story was told 
by Dr. E. H. Boaz, of Memphis, Tex., a former 
prisoner, who unfolded before a legislative com- 
mittee a tale of barbaric brutality, accounting for 
the deaths of four prisoners. The death of a pris- 
oner trampled under the feet of a guard formed 
the peak of Dr. Boaz’s story of cruelty. Others 
who met death, according to the witness, were a 
man who bled to death as a result of a “mistaken 
operation,” a second who was poisoned, and a 
third whose neck was broken when a guard struck 
him with an iron singletree. Dr. Boaz’s testi- 
mony was verified in part by officials. Dr. Boaz’s 
testimony was an astounding story, coming from 
a state that prides itself on being a shining light 
in a supposedly Christian and civilized nation. 
Evidently there is a lot of “clean-up” work ahead 
of Governor “Ma” Ferguson, who announced she 
was going to “clean house’ when she became 
Governor of Texas. If she acts promptly and 
decisively to remedy the evils that have just been 
exposed, she will win the approbation of all who 
believe in fair play for convicts and in an en- 
lightened and humane prison system. 


* * x 


The Minnesota State Federation of Labor, in 
conjunction with the Label Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor, is engaging 
in an educational campaign that merits the atten- 
tion of organized labor in every state. For two 
months the Minnesota State Federation has been 
holding meetings all over Minnesota. Free mov- 
ing pictures are shown and between the reels 20- 
minute talks on the trade union movement and its 
aims and achievements are given. The names of 
those attending are secured and the names are 
turned over to central bodies to help in organi- 
zation work. The meetings have been success- 
ful and have resulted in a quickening of interest 
in trade unionism and in union label products. 
The work done in Minnesota cannot help but be 
productive of good. It is carrying the message 
of unionism to the people and is helping to dispel 
prejudice and promote intelligent interest in eco- 
nomic organization. 


* * x 


Owen R. Lovejoy, general secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, sounded a timely 
note of warning when he declared in a recent ad- 
dress at Chicago that defeat of national control of 
child labor means discrediting of state control. 
Already the exploiters of children are taking heart 
from the defeat in several states of the Child 
Labor Amendment and their next step will very 
likely be an attack on state child labor laws. As 
Mr. Lovejoy said: “The next step is the capitaliza- 
tion of the defeat of the amendment in the adverse 
states by bringing about either a lowering of their 
nominal standards or a laxness of enforcement. 
The trend of child protection, which was upward 
while Congress had power to enact child labor 
laws, may be expected to be lowered wherever the 
amendment is defeated, and once several 
lower their nominal and actual standards, 
states will be forced to follow.” 


states 
other 
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By and by we shall have to have another in- 
vestigation committee or a new Sherlock Holmes 
to look for this Coolidge prosperity we read about. 
Speculators and profit takers have found it on 
the New York stock market and the Chicago 
grain exchange. But millions of Americans who 
are anxiously looking for better things are still 
in the dark as to just where it is located. 

mC 


If we were to govern ourselves more by our 
reason and less by our emotions we would surely 
be much better off. This applies, not only to the 
labor movement, but to all humanity as well. It 
seems always so much easier to follow our im- 
pulses than our reason that we are very prone to 
take the easiest way in spite of the fact that our 
reason clearly tells us, upon many occasions, that 
it must of necessity ultimately result in disaster 
to our aims and desires. No amount of urging 
seems of any avail in inducing us to take a dif- 
ferent course where reason clashes with emotion. 
But, after all, the best we can do is to keep trying 
and we may finally succeed to some extent, even 
though it be ever so little. 

Ee 

So much has been written and well written 
about the heroism of men and dogs in the cele- 
brated race to Nome that we can contribute noth- 
ing new but only join the chorus of praise. One 
thing though we should like to point out. Hero- 
ism in time of peace directed to saving and not 
destroying life is no rare virtue. We wish that 
we had saved the clippings from the newspapers 
for a period of just one month recording the 
deeds of heroism of men and women whose names 
will not be remembered, whose fame will not be 
recorded but who helped to make human life 
noble and beautiful. Miners have gone down 
to save their fellows not counting the risks them- 
selves, firemen have lost their lives for others, 
teachers have saved little children by presence 
of mind in burning buildings. A telephone oper- 
ator kept guard one whole night over a sleeping 
town watching to see whether the flood waters 
would rise or fall. Perhaps these dramatic acts 
of courage are less difficult than the day by day 
heroism of men and women handicapped by ill- 
health and anxiety who still carry on and cheer- 
fully do their share of the world’s work. We 
slander our own human nature when we hold it 
so cheap and despair so greatly concerning the 
possibilities of better social arrangements 
among us. 
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M. H. de Young 


Last Monday morning the news of the death of M. H. de Young, publisher of 


the Chronicle from its birth more than half a century ago to the present time, came 


‘with a shock. There were but few people who had any inkling that he was indis- 


posed or in any danger of death, so that when they picked up their paper on Monday 
morning and saw the headlines they could hardly believe their eyes. 

He had just completed the construction of the finest newspaver plant in the 
world, and the paper was being published from this splendid home under the most 
favorable conditions enjoyed by the printing trades workers anywhere, and the hope 
was entertained that he might live many years to continue his policy of getting 
out a daily newspaper under the very best of conditions for those employed by him 
in the great task of putting a first-class daily paper out to the people under a 
state of affairs that left little to be desired by the toilers in this line of endeavor. 

While there has been at times wide differences of opinion concerning policies 
followed by the paper and those in the labor movement during the past thirty-five 
years, there has been the best of feeling between the printing trades unions and the 
publisher of the Chronicle. It has never been the policy of the printing trades 
unions to try in any way to have anything to say concerning the policies of news- 
papers, and this rule was followed in the case of the Chronicle as in all other pub- 
lications so far as its editorial opinions were concerned. The only matters that 
the printing trades unions concern themselves with has to do with the conditions 
of pay and work in the mechanical departments, and during all these years these 
conditions were the subject of negotiation and agreement between the publisher and 
the unions, and in no instance has there been a resort to coercion, intimidation or 
force on the part of either side to the conferences. It has always been possible to 
reach an understanding either by agreement or arbitration, and as a consequence 
peace has reigned in the newspaper industry in San Francisco for nealy half a 
century. For this condition of affairs no one is deserving of more credit than the 
departed publisher, M. H. de Young. 

Some years ago, before the death of his only son, Charles de Young, the father 
turned over the business of publishing the Chronicle to that young man, who had 
not had a great deal of experience in the newspaper business of a practical kind, 
and one of the first things the father did was to’ give his son advice as to how mat- 
ters should be conducted with the unions of the printing trades, and up to the 
time of the young man’s death he had indicated a most friendly spirit toward the 
unions, and it was always possible to reach a fair and reasonable adjustment of 
differences with him, for which state of affairs M. H. de Young, of course, was 
very largely responsible, owing to the sound advice and clear reasoning he had 
given his son in launching him upon his career as journalist and publisher of a 
great newspaper. 

Mr. de Young will be sorely missed by the printing trades unions after the 
long years of friendly contact with him in the printing industry, and the heartfelt 
sympathy of the membership of these, and other unions, goes to the bereaved fam- 
ily in this hour of sorrow. He was a real friend of San Francisco and of California, 
and his influence went far beyond the borders of this State, both in the printing 


industry and affairs of state. 


Friday, February 20, 1925 


Friday, February 20, 1925 


FLUCTUATING pee. 


Day in and day out the city government comes 
rather closer to you and me than the Federal 
government. What the street cleaning depart- 
ment, the school board, the board of health and 
the police do or leave undone means more to 
me than the arrangements our State Department 
may make with the French government about 
the French debt. One of the great political tasks 
of our time is to make our local governments 
serve us better. 


The manufacturers of sauer kraut want the peo- 
ple to understand that the article is the real foun- 
tain of youth. The manufacturers generally find 
a way to present their case to the people but the 
fellow who grows cabbage seems to feel that 
he needs no such advertising, and as a conse- 
quence he takes what he can get. The farmer 
will some day learn that it pays to advertise, 
and when he does he will be much better off 
than he is at present. It does not pay to hide 
your light under a bushel whether you are a 
farmer, a laborer or a manufacturer. Let the 
people know what you are doing and endeavor 
to convince them that they need your product. 
That is the way to success. 


There are millions of dollars worth of shoes 
manufactured in the penitentiaries of this country 
annually and shipped to every state in the union 
and sold, to some extent at least, to members of 
unions. There are a number of firms that adver- 
tise as manufacturers who have no factories at 
all, who simply maintain offices in some city and 
contract with penitentiaries for the manufacture 
of their shoes, and then sell them to the people 
as though the usual and ordinary mode of manu- 
facture had been maintained. This would seem 
to be deception that might well be taken up by 
the United States Trade Commission. However, 
it should require no such action to induce trade 
unionists to avoid such goods. A mere demand 
for the union label in shoes would furnish them 
with all the desired information. Demand union 
label in shoes. 


The question is frequently asked: “In what pro- 
portion are the various factors responsible for 
crime, the home, the church, the school, indus- 
trial conditions, government?” It is more than 
likely that no one at the present time is capable 
of answering the question in an accurate fashion, 
but it is a certainty that the home has the first, 
and usually, the best chance to inculcate the 
habit of obedience. All the other factors come 
afterward, and in the very nature of things must 
exercise less influence upon the lives of the grow- 
ing generation. All the others may, however, be 
in some way responsible for the conditions that 
prevail in the home, and to that extent be charge- 
able with responsibility for crime, both with rela- 
tion to the juvenile and the adult, but just how 
to apportion the measure or amount of that re- 
sponsibility is something of a problem, and, ap- 
parently no one is capable of solving it, at least 
not just now. It seéms to be true, however, that 
crime is on the increase in this country and that 
we ought to know the reason if we are to intelli- 
gently deal with the difficulty. 
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She—You certainly eat well. 
He—I ought to, I’ve practiced all my life-—The 
Simpsonian. 


Chief of Police—What! You mean to say this 
fellow choked a woman to death in a well-lighted 
cabaret in front of over a hundred and fifty peo- 
ple? MDidn’t anybody interfere? 

Cop—No, cap, everybody thought they were 
dancing.—Frivol. 


Has Meyer changed much in the years he has 
been away?” 

“No, but he thinks he has.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, he’s always talking about what a fool 
he used to be!”—Nagel’s Lustige Welt (Berlin). 


The eighty-pound husband was the defendant 
and the two-hundred-pound wife was the 
plaintiff. 

“And why did you slap your wife’s face instead 
of helping her when the automobile knocked her 
down?” inquired the judge. 

“Well, your honor,” replied the diminutive hus- 
band, “opportunity knocks but once.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 


They were sitting in the barracks swapping 
yarns. 

“Ever hear this one?” asked one of the group. 
“A dog was tied to a rope fourteen feet long. 
Twenty feet away was a fat, juicy bone. How did 
the dog get to the bone?” 

“Oh, that’s old stuff,” answered one of the Ma- 
rines. “You want some bird to say ‘I give it up,’ 
and then you'll say, ‘That’s what the other dog 
die” 

“No, you’re wrong, for the dog got the bone.” 

“Well, how did he get it?” 

“Why, the other end of the rope wasn’t tide.” 
—Leatherneck. 


Capt. A. B. Randall of the renovated Republic 
told a story the other day. 

“A steward,” he said, “stood at the gangway 
of a ship of mine, and as he stood there he kept 
shouting for the benefit of the arriving passen- 
gers: 

“First-class to the right! Second-class to the 
left.” 

A young woman stepped daintily aboard with 
a baby in her arms. As she hesitated before the 
steward he bent over her and said in his chival- 
rous way: 

“First or second?” 

“Oh!” said the girl, her face as red as a rose. 
“Oh, dear, it’s—it’s not mine.”—The Pittsburgh 
Sun. 


Jones—So your friend died in abject poverty? 

Smith—Yes, absolutely penniless. You see, he 
lost his health trying to get wealthy; then lost 
all his wealth trying to get healthy—London 
Weekly Telegraph, 


“Do you go in for aviation?” asked the profes- 
sor of English as he met an alumnus.” 

“No, professor, not for aviation. One goes in 
for sea bathing, but for aviation I think one goes 
up, doesn’t he?”’—The Western Christian Advo- 
cate. 


“Pa, does the Lord own a Simple Six, too?” 

“Great Scott, no, son. Whatever put that into 
your head?” 

“Well, at Sunday school we had a hymn that 
went, ‘If I love Him, when I die, He will take 
me home on high.’””—Wallaces’ Farmer. 


TWO VERSIONS. 
Rain, 


The rain has washed my soul white and tasteless, 

I sit limp and draggled fancying wetness 

Trickling around my ears. 

Rain, rain, measured, monotonous. 

The garden things cringe wearily, 

And cup their leaves rusty with grit. 

The birds are silent, and so am lI. 

How can I sing, or forget death 

While I hear the rattle in the throat of the gutter, 

While the sky sets me her gloomy example 

Holding her grim apron between me and the sun? 
From “The Bookman,” Jan. ’25. 
By Therese Lindsey. 


Rain. 

The rain has washed my soul clear and white, 

The clouds have hidden the sun from sight 

And the rain ceaselessly falls, playing softly on 
my window pane 

Like the soft prelude of the organ’s soothing 
strain. 

My spirit rests. 

I gaze upon the earth the rain has blessed. 

The birds sheltered from the storm, ’tis true 

Give forth no glad and joyous note, 

But with what joy they'll float into the sky so 
clear 

When the storm passeth by, 

And the flowers so quiet and low 

Will blushingly face the new-born radiance of 
the sun’s bright glow, 

While all give thanks for the rain’s blessed fall 

To the Maker and Sender of gifts both great and 
small. 

Frank R. Buckalew. 
—?> 

UNIONS CAN CONTROL MEMBERSHIP. 

In a unanimous decision, the appellate division 
of the Supreme Court has declined to order the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union to admit David Simons to membership. 

Simons was president of the Web Pressmen’s 
Union that called an outlaw strike in New York 
City against local newspapers in September, 1923. 
Officers of the international organized a new local 
and secured an adjustment. Simon was denied 
membership in the new union and he instituted 
legal proceedings. In ruling against him, the 
appellate court said: 

“The court is without power to compel a volun- 
tary unincorporated association to either admit 
or reinstate an applicant for membership. That 
power rests exclusively in such association.” 

While this case was being considered by the 
appellate court the Columbia Law Review, con- 
nected with Columbia University, published an 
editorial that might be considered a hint to the 
appellate court. 

The Law Review referred to the Simons case 
in drawing a picture of “monopolistic” unions de- 
barring men from employment through the closed 
(?) shop. The publication also claimed that the 
unions are now meeting capitalists on their own 
ground, and—the Law Review cautiously asks— 
could not the courts “compel unions to serve all 
who tender their applications and meet with 
reasonable requirements?” 

Behind this seeming interest in an individual 
who is expelled from a union for violating rules 
he agreed. to, looms the old, old scheme to have 


trade unions classed with quasi- public corpora- 
tions. 


If membership in non-profit, voluntary associa- 
tions can be controlled by the courts on the 
ground that they are effected with a public in- 
terest, as is a telephone company or a railroad, 
trade union opponents have scored a victory that 
has limited possibilities. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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The following is a summary of the business of 
the Typographical Union meeting held last Sun- 
day in the Labor Temple: Again the secretary's 
report showed a new high water mark in member- 
ship, he having reported 1411 cards on deposit at 
Saturday. This is the 
largest number ever on deposit in the local union. 
Frank W. Haydoc, Sam and’ Paul .B- 
Ringsmith filed applications for membership, 
which were referred to the membership commit- 


the close of business last 


Jackson 


tee. The applications of Wm. Beveridge, Jr., 
Albert V. Bollas, Chas. F. Bradley, Ralph M. 
Freeman, Harry F. Grove and H. O. Raether 
were favorably acted upon and duly obligated. 


The secretary was instructed to have the Typo- 
Journal to each apprentice upon 
his receiving the obligation. The Journal now con- 


graphical sent 
tains a department designed to be of assistance to 
the apprentice in the pursuit of his studies of the 
I. T. U. course of lessons in printing, hence the 
the Journal sent to 
those Lopatin, a late arrival 
from Russia, was granted the privilege of working 
for two-thirds of the scale for a period of six 
months in order to perfect himself in the Ameri- 


union’s action in 


members. B. P. 


ordering 


can methods of printing and to familiarize him- 
self with the language and customs. J. L. Brown 
was granted the right to be placed on the super- 
annuated and disabled list of the union. The union 
purchased tickets to the policemen’s ball. 
The sum of $100 was donated to the striking min- 
ers of West Virginia and Kentucky, and an appeal 
was made for discarded clothing to be forwarded 
to those needy individuals. C. J. Mills filed an 
tubercular de- 
union endorsed 


two 


admittance to the 
Home, and the 
Evans’ application for the 


application for 
partment of the 
his application. T. F. 
old age pension was unanimously adopted by the 
that) the 
scale was imminent 
They 


union. The scale committee reported 


settlement of the commercial 
and requested further time for negotiation. 
also reported that arbitration had been requested 
of the employers’ associations. It was reported 
that Palo Alto 
anes 


$25 to help No, 21 defray the expense of the late 
the contribu- 


Union had sent a contribution of 


scale negotiations. Needless to say 


tion was accepted with thanks. 


Charles H. G. Krueger, well known to most of 
the older printers of San Francisco, passed away 
at a local hospital on Friday, February 13, 1925. 
Mr. Krueger was a native of Germany and was 
about 65 years of age at the time of death. He 
been in 


had ill health for many years, but had 


not been until ten before his 
death, which was caused by cancer of the stomach. 
Officers of the union did not hear of his illness 

until late Saturday. He left no rela- 
tives in this country, and it is presumed his only 


seriously ill days 


or death 


The funeral was 
held Wednesday from the funeral parlors of Mar- 
tin & Brown on Scott street, under the direction 
of the union, and_ his accompanied to 
Cemetery, where they were cre- 
mated in accordance with his last request. 


living relatives are in Germany. 


remains 
Cypress Lawn 

Several members of No. 21 were invited Sunday 
evening to participate in a banquet and theater 
party given by San Rafael Union No. 729 in San 
Rafael. The occasion of the jollification was the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of the San 
Rafael Union, and has been an annual occasion 


several years. The dinner, held in the Orpheus 


elaborate affair, 
that 


Castro of 


Grill, was an and embraced all 
printers are prone to desire. 
Rafael Union, acted as 


toastmaster, calling upon Representative Johnson 


the delicacies 


President San 


and President Stauffer for short speeches, to- 
gether with speeches by Secretary Andrade and 
other members of No. 729 and some of the ladies 
present. After the repast was partaken of the 


Ixaminer machinist. 


party adjourned to a theater, where all enjoyed 
an excellent show. These little parties or get- 
togethers could well be emulated by the larger 
organization with profit to individuals and organi- 
zations. The composition of the menu cards was 
both unique and tasty, and showed a_ sense of 
humor. Thanks, No. 729, we'll call again. 

The Superior Printing Co., 210 Drumm street, 
is one of our latest entries into the commercial 
printing field. The new plant is owned and oper- 
ated by Barney Goldberg, for several years em- 
ployed by the California Printing Co. on Eighth 
street. 

Harry Jilson, well-known jovial printer, has 
been confined to a local hospital for several days 
by illness, but his many friends hope that it will 
be of short duration. 

Archie Priest of the Mergenthaler force is en- 
joying a visit to the head factory in Brooklyn, 
IN 

“Tony” Pastor, Daily Herald chapel, had the 
misfortune to lose part of an index finger during 
the past week while engaged in doing some work 
about his machine in the Herald office. Mr. Pas- 
tor will be absent from his position for several 
weeks, but due to the policy of the Herald man- 
agement, will be kept on the payroll the same as 
if he were working. 

The Recorder Publishing Company this week 
replaced three of their old machines with two 
new model 8’s and a model 26. This gives the 
Recorder one of the most up-to-date batteries in 
the city and speaks well for the prosperous condi- 
tion of the company. 

“Sid” Hecker of the Salt Lake Tribune, who 
was a visitor in the city last week, left orders for 
two new Ludlow machines and an Elrod slug 
caster to be forwarded to the Tribune office. 

An appeal was made at the meeting of the 
union Sunday for discarded clothing for men and 
women to be sent to the striking miners of Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia, who have been out on 
strike for many months and who are badly in need 
of clothing and money. James H. Reilly, member 
of the union, was one of the first contributors of 
clothing, and accompanied the clothing with a 
check to be forwarded with the union’s donation. 
lf there are any of our members who have any 
usable clothing that they have discarded, they are 
requested to bring it to the office of the president, 
who will see that it is turned over to the Labor 
Council officials for forwarding to the proper 
officials. 

You can’t keep these I. T. U. men down; like 
a cork, they bob up most any place, even in aristo- 
cratic Ingleside, meaning Ed Prendergast, the 
He laid nut some good law- 
ful coin of the realm and received in exchange a 
beautiful home in one of the most modern suburbs 
of the city. 

Bulletin Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

Usually Bill Rutherford starts at an early morn- 
ing hour, but Wednesday of last week he didn’t 
start at all. That was the day of the flood over 
in Marin County, and between trying to save his 
family, the house and other things from floating 
out the Golden Gate, he had his time so well taken 
up he got to the shop at 5:30—just in time to go 
home. 


It was some rainstorm, one the weather man 
can’t account for. That’s because he didn’t know 
“P. Hand” Morgan laid off several days and took 
into camp the boys around the club. If P. H. 
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vacationsSe any more, there’ll be tears enough to 
cause another call for Noah’s boat-building ability. 

With the faucet wide open, rumor has it the 
weather man sent an SOS to Duncan. The lion 
tamer rushed right down, and the pair of them 
stopped the leak, though Dunk lost a couple of 
shifts. These floods are expensive, according to 
him, and he favors a rigid enforcement of the 
dry law. 

“Floods,” reports Bill Landreth, “is the fondest 
thing I is of, taken internally.” 

Old friends, Bob Thomas of the Chronicle and 
Harry Fulton of the Bulletin, met last week, the 
first time since leaving Boise 15 years ago. In 
those days Mr. Fulton was chief of the fire depart- 
ment, also “adviser” to mayor and city council. 
Opposition papers called him “Boss” Fulton and 
claimed city officials didn’t take a long breath 
without his say so. “How old is Harry?” re- 
peated Bob. “Hard to say. I remember, as an 


apprentice, attending a banquet when Harry was 
putting a new gang in office—I mean he was toast- 
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master at the induction of a new set of officials— 
he admitted to 48. The other day he admitted 
to 42.” 

A crystal set completed by A. O. Vann makes 
his fourth trial at home manufacture of aerial ap- 
paratus. It is 600-meter wave length of about 
500 miles radius. An ingenious chap, he unwit- 
tingly proved the elevator man’s theory that 
nearly anyone will do as told, that the impulse is 
to obey. As Vann stepped in, the lift operator 
ordered: “Get out, please, a lady wants in,” 
closed the door and drove off. “What’s eating 
that guy,’ fretted A. O., coming up with the 
next load. “Does he think I ain’t good enough 
to ride with a lady?” 

Awfully close did the pride of the Van Schaicks 
come to being cut off in the flower of his youth. 
*Twas he that crossed out Zoph’s name and sub- 
stituted McAleese’s as heir to a young fortune. 
The fighting blood of the Zophs was up, so were 
his three hairs. Larry needed it to buy an auto- 
mobile. 

Chronicle Chapel Notes—By H. J. Benz. 

At a special meeting last Monday night, the 
chapel endorsed a resolution to the memory of the 
late publisher of the Chronicle, Mr. M. H. de 
Young, who passed away suddenly Sunday night. 
A motion passed by the chapel instructed Chair- 
man Mackey to accept the invitation of the other 
chapels of the different mechanical departments, 
as well as the composing room, to proceed and 
make all necessary arrangements, including a 
floral piece. The resolution will be printed in 
memorial form and signed by members of com- 
mittees representing the respective chapels, one 
each to be presented to the four daughters of the 
late Chronicle publisher, the M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum and the Chronicle. 

A commendable representation of the Chronicle, 
including members of Typographical Union 
No. 21, the different mechanical, office and edi- 
torial departments met at 9:30 o’clock Wednesday 
morning in the crypt of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Van 
Ness avenue and O’Farrell street, and marched 
in a body to the auditorium of the church to pay 
their last respects to their beloved and generous 
employer, Mr. M. H. de Young. At the Chronicle 
building all work and machinery remained silent 
for five minutes at 10 o’clock, as an honor to his 
memory. 

Sam Weisman, proofreader, is on an extended 
vacation, the destination or nature of which is as 
yet unsolved. 

Assistant Chairman Paddock felt the call of the 
open country the past week and took advantage of 
the nice weather to make a long hike, the main 
purpose of which was to retard as much as 
possible the determined efforts of Old Man 
Avoirdupois. 

—————__ —- 
STRIKE BROUGHT OLD ROME TO KNEES. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

That ancient Rome was no more immune from 
strikes than modern New York or Chicago is re- 
called by the story of a strike told by Livy and 
Ovid. The strikers were the guild of musicians 
(tibicines), and they refused to work because the 
banquet which was traditionally accorded them 
every year at the expense of the state, and which 
they were accustomed to enjoy in the Capitol, was 
omitted in 311 B. C. 

The musicians all left Rome and went to Tibur 
to await overtures from the state. The situation 
created by the walkout was very embarrassing to 
the authorities, for the sacrifices could not be car- 
ried out without music. The men were finally lured 
back by strategy—they were given free drinks of 
very intoxicating wine and while “dead to the 
world” were taken to Rome. However, the men 

‘ won their strike, as the authorities decided that a 
privilege so long accorded had become a right, 
and the banquet was restored. 


—————_@—_______ 


Demand the union label and thus follow the 
“golden rule” instead of the “rule of gold.” 


THE LABOR CLARION 


IS EMBLEM OF DEMOCRACY. 

The union label is an assurance of good work- 
ing conditions; a guarantee of skilled craftsman- 
ship. 

It is a certificate of sanitation, living wages 
and reasonable hours. 

But above and beyond these is the great spir- 
itual fact that the union label represents free 
labor. 

It is the emblem of collective bargaining—the 
first step workers must take to acquire self own- 
ership and independence. 

It attests conciliation and fair dealing between 
employer and employee. 

It is a scepter of peace. 

It typifies a unity and harmony that befit prog- 
ress based on wholesome, orderly discontent. 

It signifies that workers are conceded the right 
to unite, to have a voice in industry. 

It is a symbol of democracy; a challenge to in- 
dustrial autocrats. 

It is an index to the new social order. 

A demand for the union label does more than 
give employment. 

Men further their principles not through pre- 
cept and law, but by example; by their own moral 
conduct. 

Every call for the union labei is a professivi 
of one’s faith in a mighty princinle—the unity of 
workers. 

To insist on the union label is to stand by one’s 
colors—to announce to the world that trade 
unionism is the workers’ one and only developer 
and defense. 

A hostile or indifferent public opinion never 
fails to yield before consistency, determination 
and zeal. 


o- 
NOT NUMBERS BUT QUALITY. 


During the recent campaign many periodicals 
and institutions carried on a vigorous propaganda 
to get out the vote. 
written to shame the delinquent citizen into an 
exercise of the franchise. Large committees were 
organized to use every possible means from verbal 
castigation to providing automobiles for lazy 
electors to pile up a great vote. Well the work 
was done. It is estimated that over thirty mil- 
lion free-born and enfranchised citizens exer- 
cized their electoral privilege. 


Editorials and articles were 


Insofar as these campaigns served to impress 
upon the people the duties as well as the rights 
of citizenship they are most commendable. 

But there is another side to the picture where 
the shadows fall. 

The National Education Association’s illiteracy 
commission tells us that 4,300,000 illiterates were 
entitled to vote for President last November. 
That doesn’t look so good, does it? 

Many more millions of voters, just how many 
we do not know, cannot read or write the English 
language, and are dependent upon foreign lan- 
guage papers for their information concerning the 
issues of the election. Some of the foreign lan- 
guage papers in New York and other cities, with 
circulations running into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, are openly out of sympathy with the ideals 
of American constitutional government and are 
frankly propaganda sheets for Sovietism. That 
is another fact that doesn’t look good. 

If we were sure that the average American cit- 
izen brought to the consideration of civic ques- 
tions an open mind, an unbiased judgment and a 
well-informed intellect, we might still feel that 
there was more light than darkness in the picture. 
But a little conversation with the men we meet 
on the streets and in the clubs convince us that 
prejudice, personal advantage and partisan bias 
determine the vote. 

Democracy presupposes an electorate not only 
patriotic but intelligent and disinterested. The 
rule of the majority can be defended only upon 
that basis. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of February 13, 1925. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Credentials—From Sailors, Wm. Lane, vice 
A. N. Norman, resigned. Upholsterers, C. Jelm, 
W. McCormick. Bakers No. 24, Otto Schulz, 
Harry Mussane, Gus Becker, Walter Stief. Dele- 
gates seated. 

Ccommunications—Filed—From Mrs. Mae. E. 
Nolan, House of Representatives, relative to the 
bill for the protection of persons employed on 
railway express cars. From Stage Employees’ 
Union, stating it has donated $25 to the miners 
of West Virginia. From the Trades Union Pro- 
motional League, invitation to attend meeting to 
be held Saturday evening, February 14. From the 
California State Federation of Labor, with refer- 
ence to legislation now pending before the Legis- 
lature. From Retail Clerks’ Union No. 432, in- 
closing names of stores that have signed its agree- 
ment and recommending them to the delegates for 
their support. . 

Referred to the Executive Committee—From As- 
phalt Workers’ Union, wage scale and requesting 
Council’s approval of same. Report of the Trus- 
tees for month of January, and on motion ordered 
filed. Financial report of the Trades Union Pro- 
motional League was ordered placed on file. 

Report of Executive Committee—The new com- 
mittee organized by electing the following offi- 
cers: Wm, P. Stanton, chairman; John A. O’Con- 
nell, secretary; Patrick O’Brien, sergeant-at-arms. 

Committee recommended that the wage scale 
and agreement of the Stationary Firemen be en- 
dorsed. In the matter of the Bill Posters, the 
committee laid same over for one week, when a 
committee from the union will be present. In the 
matter of the controversy between the Paste Mak- 
ers’ Union and one of their employers, your com- 
mittee referred the matter to the secretary, to be 
taken up with factory in conjunction with repre- 
sentatives of the union. In the matter of the 
proposed set of working rules which Janitors’ 
Union requested the Council to endorse, your 
committee referred same to the secretary for the 
purpose of securing a conference between the 
parties in interest. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—\Vaiters—Donated $100 to 
the miners of West Virginia; Compton’s and Fos- 
ter Lunches are unfair. Theatrical Federation— 
Reported that their members are advised not to 
patronize the B. & G. Sandwich, which is unfair; 
will donate to mine workers. Auto Mechanics— 
Are making progress in organizing; request the 
assistance of all Bill Posters—Interna- 
tional officers are coming to San Francisco. Hat- 
ters—Requested a demand for the union label 
when purchasing hats. Federal Employees—Are 
making progress with memorial fund for our 
late Brother John I. Nolan, for the establish- 
ment of a scholarship. 


unions. 


The First Bank in the 
Mission District 
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The chair introduced John Horn, secretary of 
the Los Angeles Labor Council, who addressed 
the delegates on the work of the labor movement 
in the city of Los Angeles. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee—In 
the matter of the communication from the Labor 
Legal Bureau, soliciting the affiliation of this 
Council and other labor organizations, your com- 
mittee recommends that the communication and 
proposal of the Labor Legal Bureau be filed, and 
that the San Francisco Labor Council do not 
affiliate with the said Bureau. Report concurred in. 

Label Section—Requested a further demand for 
the union label, card and button when making 
purchases. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

New Business—Moved that the chair appoint a 
committee to purchase a suitable token to be pre- 
sented to the retiring president; carried. The 
chair appointed Wm. T. Bonsor, John A. O’Con- 
nell and Henry Heidelberg. 

Receipts—$384.39. Expenses—$226.94. 

Council adjourned at 10:40 p.m. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
ee Se 
OPINION ON MERITS OF SOME STRIKES. 

Unofficial or outlaw strikes are the first steps 
toward industrial chaos, crashing wage scales and 
lowered standards of living. 

This is the emphatic warning against outlaw 
strikes given by the British General Federation of 
Trade Unions, in its twenty-fifth annual report, 
issued on behalf of the management committee 
by W. A. Appleton, secretary. The report says 
in part: 

“Trade unionism cannot exist apart from trad- 
ing and collective bargaining. The originating 
and dominating principle of trade unionism is 
common arrangement in respect to wages, hours, 
and conditions, and this is impossible apart from 
the existence of collective authority. The unoffi- 
cial strike is, therefore, the first stepping stone 
towards industrial chaos, towards crashing wage 
rates and lowered standards of living. 

“So seriously have thesé strikes sacrificed the 
public interest, that public sympathy has been 
alienated, and what is even more dangerous to 
trade unionism is that such strikes are antagon- 
izing those workers who, understanding some- 
thing of trade and commerce, are not prepared 
to see either made the sport of men who are 
seeking to gratify personal ambitions. These 
well-informed workers, who have hitherto been 
the backbone of trade unionism are becoming 
disgusted. If they quit the movement all work- 
ers, skilled and unskilled, must ultimately suffer. 

“Some of the recent unofficial strikes of this 
character have been examples of folly and self- 
ishness rather than of solidarity and sympathy. 
It may have been the intention of those who en- 
gineered sympathetic strikes to give assistance 
to other sections of workers, but if their action 
hurts ten times as many workers as it benefits, 
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it savors very much of the practice of cutting off 
one’s nose to spite one’s face. 

“Another tragedy of the unofficial strike as 
recently practiced is the misery which is unsympa- 
thetically inflicted upon other trade unionists. 
Some leaders of these strikes have spoken con- 
temptuously of the general public. Well, ninety 
per cent of the general public are workers, or the 
dependents of workers, and to the extent that 
these are inconvenienced and prejudiced the un- 
official strike is anti-social.” 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Women garment workers in Toronto, Canada, 

strike for 40-hour week, union recognition and 
establishment of joint board of sanitary control. 

United Textile Workers orders strikes in 12 
Brooklyn, N. Y., silk and fibre silk mills. 

Coast light with beams visible 36 miles placed 
in operation off Argentine coast. 

Nevada State Senate asks for constitutional con- 
vention to consider modification in Prohibition 
Act. 

Attorney General Stone confirmed by Senate as 
Supreme Court member. 

Arnold White, English writer on social and 
political subjects; dies at age of 77. 

Canada files treaty with League of Nations as a 
nation. 

Twenty alleged Communists arrested in Athens, 
Greece. 

New York court holds head of outlawed press- 
men’s union was not entitled to order compelling 
union to reinstate him. 

One killed and many injured when ammonia 
tank explodes at Fort Lee, N. J. 

Five killed as passenger train leaves rails at 
Nearman, Kans. . 

Strike of stevedores in Havana harbor ends. 

Americans withdraw from Geneva opium con- 


ference, declaring it will not suppress narcotic 
traffic. 
Attorney General Stone charges Aluminum 


Company of America has violated Sherman law 
decree. 

Iron workers ordered to Strike in 
City. 

Woman suffrage to be main issue in Belgian 
elections April 5, 

Senate votes inquiry into power and tobacco 
trusts. 

Workers on Chinese railway strike in protest 
against discharge of 200 persons. 


New York 


Witness at Texas prisons inquiry tells of mur- 
ders of three convicts by guards. 

Soldier Settlement Board of Canada _ reports 
30,604 war veterans had been established as farm- 
ers, ) 
Great things expected from new antiseptic de- 
veloped at Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

France to quit Ruhr on date fixed by Dawes 
accord, United States is assured. 

Insanity from ‘alcoholism triples in New York 
State since 1920, State Hospital Commission re- 
ports. 

New immigration law cutting influx of aliens 
one-half, chairman of House Immigration Com- 
mittee says. 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey absolved 
by grand jury of responsibility for deaths of five 
workers from “looney gas.” 

Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor plans to press fight for Child Labor 
Amendment despite adverse state votes. 

West Virginia court drops cases growing out of 
“armed march” of miners in 1921. 

One hundred and thirty-one miners killed in 
mine explosion at Dortmund, Germany. 

Witness testifies big bribes were paid Atlanta 
Federal Penitentiary officials for special privileges. 

More than 5000 persons in Tokio, Japan, dem- 
onstrate against proposed laws for suppression of 
radicalism. 

_ 


MEN’S CLOTHING HIGHER. 

Men’s clothing will be higher this year. The 
American Woolen Company announces a 6 and 
7 per cent increase for fall worsteds. It is esti- 
mated that woolen goods will advance 10 per cent. 


——_—____ &____—_ 
No one is more worthy of contempt than the 


trade unionist who ignores the union label, card 
or button when spending money. 
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MISREPRESENT PUBLIC POWER PLANT. 

In a spirited editorial the Toronto Globe ques- 
tions the object of the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington in publishing an erroneous report on 
the publicly-owned and publicly-operated hydro- 
electric power company of that province. 

The Smithsonian Institution was established by 
Congress in 1846 “for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men.” 

The Globe says that the people of Ontario ex- 
pect criticism from private interests, but “people 
the world over ever have more than ordinary re- 
spect for this (Smithsonian) institution, and its 
publications are supposed to be sent to every 
first-class public library on the face of the earth.” 

The report complained of was written by Sam- 
uel S. Wyer, an associate in mineral technology 
in the employ of the institution. He visited the 
hydro-electric offices in Toronto for a few hours, 
was given all the information he desired, and 
departed. Mr. Wyer later wrote a booklet, bear- 
ing the imprint of the Smithsonian Institution, in 
which he said that the publicly owned and con- 
trolled hydro has taken $19,147,014 out of the 
provincial treasury, instead of out of earnings, 
and that by paying losses to the amount of $19,- 
000,000 out of the public treasury, the taxpayers 
have contributed toward the “below-cost” service. 

Hydro-electric officials consider the Wyer book- 
let so important that they have made reply. Over 
the name of Sir Adam Beck, the commission 
bluntly declares the statement that the system has 
failed to pay the full cost is absolutely false. 

It is shown that the hydro commission pays, 
and always has paid, out of its income the oper- 
ating expenses, insurance, taxes, maintenance, re- 
newals, reserve and interest. In addition to these 
items, customers are charged an extra amount to 
enable the capital itself to be eventually retired. 

“That is an entirely different process,” says the 
Globe, “from that followed by private corpora- 
tions, which, as a rule, never retire capital ex- 
penditure; in fact, they too often add to it. 


“One can not help questioning the object of 


the Smithsonian Institution in publishing such a | 
report as that from the pen of Mr. Wyer. People | 


Eleven 


in this province may very well ask who was the 
instigator of such an investigation, and why it 
was not done with that thoroughness which char- 
acterizes true scientific inquiry. We have had 
investigations of the hydro before, some of which 
occupied many months. The latest attack is far 
from creditable to a great institution like the 
Smithsonian Institution.” 
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The following members of San _ Francisco 
unions died during the past week: Alonzo B. Bunt 
of the steamfitters, Charles Kruger of the printers, 
John McCloskey of the painters, Ignatius J. Killi- 
mead of the metal polishers, William M. Weber 
of the painters, John P. Jones of the teamsters, 
Henry Ricke of the millmen, William G. Smith 
of the stationary engineers. 

The first meeting of the newly-elected mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Labor Cla- 
rion will be held Friday evening, February 20, at 
7:15 o'clock, when officers for the ensuing year 
will be elected. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
San Francisco Labor Council Hall Association 
will be held on the evening of Wednesday, March 
11, and it is the desire of the officers of the asso- 
ciation that every share of stock be represented. 
Notices have been sent out to the organizations 
and they should see to it that they are repre- 
sented at this meeting. 

The State Legislature will meet in its final ses- 
sion of the present biennial period on Tuesday, 
February 24, and those organizations having mat- 
ters before the session should see to it that proper 
arrangements are made to have their measures 
presented to the committees having them under 
consideration. Secretary O’Connell, who will rep- 
resent the Labor Council, will be glad to hear 
from such unions. 


Brief Items of Interest 


Because Miss Helen L. Woods, 1081 Brunswick 
street, a solicitor, was knocked down by two 
fighting dogs, while working for the Pixie Cor- 
poration, Twenty-fifth and Mission streets, she 
was awarded $810.75 by the State Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission. Miss Woods, who is 51 years 
old, received permanent knee injuries, which have 
prevented her from securing further employment, 
she stated. 

At the last meeting ih the Labor Council John 
Horn, secretary of the Los Angeles Labor Coun- 
cil, dropped in and addressed the local body on 
conditions in the southern portion of the State. 
He said the movement in that section was in a 
fairly prosperous condition and that the outlook 
for the future was encouraging in spite of the fact 
that there were a few undesirable things confront- 
ing it. Horn was in the city on a mission having 
to do with the Los Angeles Labor Temple. 

The Postoffice Clerks’ Glee Club have arranged 
a vaudeville entertainment for all members of 
local No. 2, following the regular meeting Thurs- 
day evening, February 26. “Menlo Park” Smith 
and his orchestra have been engaged for the show 
and a good time is assured. All the boys are 
members of the P. O. clerks. Other clerks who 
will take part in the entertainment are as follows: 

Chas. Buettner, accordion 
Prendergast, saxaphone artist; 


wizard; Amos 
Bennie Kingstone, 
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a Kubelik on the violin; “Blondy” Smith, this boy 
tickles the ivories; Frank Triguero and M. Rod- 
gers, the tuxedo boys; Frankie Moore, in old and 
new gags; Al. Lerner and his big quartette, some 
voices; Vince McKeown, in recitations; Art Rawl 


and Andy Holland, some card tricks; “Chin 
Chilla,” the Hawaiian dancer. The committee in 
charge, “Bob” Grellman, chairman, and John 
Murphy, Joe Kelleher, Bob Donahue, Eddy 
Smith, and Frank Mayer. 

Po ER ee 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS SECRETARY. 

G. M. Bugniazet is international secretary of 
the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, following 
the resignation of Charles P. Ford, who held that 
office since 1912. 

The new official has served as a vice-president 
of the brotherhood since 1911. He has been a 
member of the brotherhood for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, and during that time has taken 
part in every activity of the organization. 

As secretary he becomes editor of the Electrical 
Worker, official magazine of the brotherhood, 
and secretary of the Electrical Workers’ Benefit 
Association. He has assisted Mr. Ford for sev- 
eral months because of the illness of the latter. 
The former secretary, it is stated, will “go back 
to the farm” in the hope of regaining his health. 

a 
GET EXAMINED. 

The health center which the San Francisco Tu- 
berculosis Association has been conducting in the 
Labor Temple since last September will close on 
March 13. Many union men and members of 
their families have taken advantage of this health 
center and have had physical examinations. Many 
of those examined have been found to be in per- 
fect health. Others who were examined were 
found to have physical defects which needed cor- 
rection. These defects, if they had been neglected, 
might have resulted seriously. A few cases of 
incipient tuberculosis were found. 

The health center will remain open until March 
13 in order to enable all union men who desire 
to take advantage of this opportunity for a free 
physical inspection. The purpose of the center 
was to find early signs of tuberculosis among 
members of San Francisco unions and show how 
the disease could be checked in the early stages 
without the terrible cost in suffering and loss of 
time that is inevitable if the warning signals are 
neglected. Most cases of tuberculosis are not 
discovered until they have progressed too far for 
possible recovery. Treatment of the disease in 
the early stages is a comparatively simple matter. 

The physical inspections are given by compe- 
tent physicians and all information concerning 
a person’s condition is kept strictly confidential 
between the patient and the doctor. 

There is great satisfaction in having the doctor 
say—“You are all O. K.” 

The center will be open Wednesday afternoon 
and every evening except Saturday and Sunday 
until March 13, for free medical inspection. <A 
nurse is in attendance every afternoon except 
Saturday and Sunday. 

eee 

The union label teaches us to forget the mis- 
takes of the past and press on to success in the 
future. 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


